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The two volumes give the reader a vivid realization of the rapidity of 
change in the English industrial organization in the seventeenth century, 
particularly in the latter part. They show processes and results, but 
in large part they leave causes undisclosed. Whence came the fund of 
industrial capital which then took form ? We see the operation of influ- 
ences proceeding from Holland, France and Germany ; we see the con- 
tribution of the expanding postal system and banking system ; but we 
fail still to see clearly the original investor and the precise nature of 
the links uniting him with the " big business " of the times. We learn 
much about mining and industrial enterprises, including surprising state- 
ments about the extent of undertakings like the Mineral and Battery 
Works, employing 8000 hands, and the Royal Lustring Company, em- 
ploying 6000. We still feel uncertain of the character and position of 
the laborer. And when the author in these two volumes does permit 
himself some general speculations, he does this incidentally, and so 
briefly that he sometimes is not intelligible or not convincing (as, for 
example, in volume iii, pages 162, 258). Until the appearance of the 
remaining volume it is, however, manifestly unfair to criticize the author 
for what he has not done. Already he has done enough to win a high 
place among those who have written on English economic history. 

Clive Day. 

Yale University. 

Railway Rate Theories of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
By M. B. Hammond. Cambridge, Harvard University, 191 1. — 
vi, 200 pp. 

Problems in Railway Regulation. By H. S. Haines. New 
York, The Macmillah Company, 1911. — vii, 582 pp. 

The Railway Library, ipop, 1910. Edited by SLASON 
Thompson. Chicago, Bureau of Railway News and Statistics, 19 10, 
1911.-403,456 pp. 

Concern with the general question of railway regulation links together 
all of the above volumes. Their joint interest is not decreased by the 
fact that they have been written, or compiled, from the respective 
standpoints of a professional economist, a retired man of affairs, and 
an official railway apologist. 

Professor Hammond has essayed the difficult task of classifying the 
more significant decisions of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
from 1887 to 1906, under the heads of their determining factors. 
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His treatment resolves itself into a series of sections dealing, in order, 
with value of commodity, cost of service, distance, natural advantages 
of location, competition, class and sectional interests and fair return 
on investment. The volume concludes with a statement of what the 
author regards as a comprehensive theory of rate-making. He has 
earned the gratitude of his fellow economists for the able way in which 
he has classified and pigeon-holed the commission's ideas on rate- 
making, although they may not find it easy to agree with every detail 
of his classification. Most economists have had but a hazy conception 
of the real nature of the work done by the commission, and for such a 
mental attitude they will no longer have any excuse. 

Appreciating fully the many good points of the work, the reviewer 
thinks, nevertheless, that its value would have been increased by a 
somewhat more careful distribution of emphasis. To some extent the 
essay is built around an assumption that, between 1887 and 1906, the 
commission executed a volte- face from value of service to cost of ser- 
vice as the proper basis of rate-making. As regards the early attitude 
of the commission this assumption is more than doubtful. A perusal 
of the early decisions of that body shows clearly that cost-of-service 
considerations exercized, from the beginning, important influence upon 
its conclusions, and the language of its first report is not, as Professor 
Hammond would have us suppose , inconsistent with subsequent practice. 
As the present volume itself establishes, there is no evidence of an at- 
tempt on the part of the commission, prior to 1906, to determine the 
reasonableness of individual rates on the basis of a pro-rate of all costs. 
The costs of service to which the decisions of the commission so fre- 
quently make reference in this connection are the costs of movement, 
the expenses obviously assignable to particular acts of transportation. 
The commission has lately shown a disposition to favor more extensive 
use of the cost-of-service principle in its broadest sense (ef. Rate Ad- 
vance decision, Western carriers, February, 191 1) ; but throughout the 
period of Professor Hammond's comparison (1887-1906) there seems 
to be little ground for his contention as to a marked change of policy 
in this particular respect. 

The author quotes freely from the decisions and , as a rule , does so 
with discretion ; but in some of the cases considered one doubts 
whether the passages selected are sufficient to give an adequate idea of 
the attitude of the commission. Of course, in the minute examina- 
tion of detail which an investigation of this sort demands, it is a matter 
of peculiar difficulty consistently to maintain a proper perspective. 

The final paragraphs of the volume, as has already been indicated, 
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are devoted to a statement of Professor Hammond's own conclusions 
as to proper methods of rate- making. The student, however, can 
hardly be expected to accept the fact that the commission employs one 
or another of these methods for the determination of reasonable rates 
as conclusive of their relative economic merit. The dogmatic state- 
ment of the theory destroys the significance that might otherwise have 
attached to it, and the symmetry of the essay is impaired by its in- 
clusion in its present form. 

In spite of these defects, the value of Professor Hammond's investi- 
gation remains unquestionable. The pioneer work embodied in his 
little volume will be of great service to students, and it is sincerely to 
be hoped that he will continue his researches and, at some future time, 
increase our debt to him by throwing still more light upon the subject. 

The second volume under review, written by a former vice-president 
of the " Plant System " of railroad and steamship lines, is a somewhat 
ambitious attempt to present an historical and critical examination of 
the problems of railway regulation as a whole. A survey of the growth 
of these problems, covering some half-dozen chapters, is followed by a 
series of studies of the particular problems, grouped under the heads of 
incorporation, finance, construction, operation, traffic, discrimination, 
rate-making, capital and labor. Some forty-six pages of statistical 
tables are added in appendices. 

In the treatment of these varied topics a certain lack of proportion 
is discernible. The historical portion of the volume , though interesting 
— the chapter on " The Period of Formation," indeed, is a model of 
its kind — might, with advantage, have been kept within narrower 
limits, and the space thus made available might well have been devoted 
to discussions more pertinent to the author's general purpose. It would 
then have been possible to find place for an estimate of the significance 
of state regulation as compared with federal regulation, for a critical 
discussion of federal incorporation , and for a consideration of the eco- 
nomic influences of railway consolidation. Then also the author could 
have met more squarely the question : what constitutes a reasonable 
rate of dividend? as well as the associated problem : how may the 
diminution of excessive dividends be accomplished without injury to 
progress? And his readers would have been glad to have his opinion 
upon state regulation of railway construction. Interesting as are the 
remarks of Mr. Haines with reference to car supply, unjust discrimina- 
tion, labor discipline and so forth, they fail to be as effective as he 
doubtless could have made them. Of course, in a single volume 
covering so wide a field, exhaustive discussion of single questions is 
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not to be expected, but it is unfortunate that adequate treatment of 
important topics should have been sacrificed to less essential points. 
Generally speaking, the theoretical side of Mr. Haines's subject is not 
presented quite as successfully as the historical. 

A substantial portion of the volume is devoted to the rate problem. 
While favorable to public regulation , the author is of the opinion that 
it has checked the tendency of the railways to make rates in the public 
interest and that virtual petrification of railway tariffs has resulted. 
Regulation should not mean control; in other words, the government 
should use its power only to facilitate the adaptation of the railway 
economy to its changing environment. The federal government has 
extended its control of railway administration even to details ; and its 
control is one that is irresponsible to railway stockholders, that ignores 
economic principles and that shapes measures with an eye to the main- 
tenance of political prestige. While all of his readers may not agree 
with Mr. Haines in these conclusions, they will at least be inclined to 
give them serious consideration, because of his evident effort to free 
himself from such bias as a railroad career might possibly have tended 
to give him. 

However open to criticism its details may be, there can be no doubt 
that in the present volume Mr. Haines has put before us, in an inter- 
esting fashion and in a style that might serve as an example to many an 
academic writer, ideas that are well worth consideration. 

Last upon our list come the year-books compiled by that doughty 
champion of railways, Mr. Slason Thomson. In these volumes (which 
are distributed for the cost of postage) he is making a commendable 
endeavor to preserve such fugitive railway literature as possesses more 
than temporary value. The collection for 1909 is especially worth 
while , for several of the papers are of a high order of merit. The 
educational value of these collections to the public and to railway men 
might be increased, however, by the inclusion of an occasional article 
less favorable to the interests represented by the editor, and the 
prestige of the series might be greater if its propagandist purpose were 
less evident. Each of the two issues contains a review of the current 
year's statistics, in which Mr. Thompson vigorously belabors the statis- 
tical department of the Interstate Commerce Commission for its short- 
comings. He may be hypercritical at times, but he is not always 
without justification. 

Ernest Ritson Dewsnup. 

University of Illinois. 



